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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ASTRONOMY.—NO. II. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWBLL. 

The Stellar Systems.—Introduction. 


The stellar systems are justly regarded as 
the most elevated and wide-spread branch of 
the noble science of Astronomy. 

In introducing any subject, however, to the 
atiention of others, there must be a known 
stand-point from which to commence the ex- 
amination. Dr. Johnson truly remarks, “The 
only mode by which we can arrive at a know- 
ledge of what we do not know, is by means of 
what we do know.” And Pope speaks to the 
same effect : 


‘Then, say in Heaven above, or Earth below, 
What can we reason but from what we know ;”’ 


that is, by reasoning from the known, to un- 
derstand the unknown. 

Hence, as a starting-place for gaining an 
increased knowledge of the stellar systems, 
and the vast multitude of orbs composing 
them, let us begin with the globe on which we 
have our home, see what definite ideas we have 
of it, and endeavor to give a greater distinct- 
ness to their outline. ‘Then we will endeavor 
to extend our path understandingly, and 
gradually travel out to these remote and 
grand objects of contemplation. 

It is very difficult to'get even approxi- 
mately a correct idea of large bodies, or large 
numbers. Tocounta million at the rate of 100 
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per minute, incessantly day and night, re- 


quires 6 days, 22 hours, and 40 minutes. 
And to count a “ billion,” or a million mil- 
lion at the same rate, requires over 18,000 
years! 

Our Earth is a very large body. Of its 
size we gain but little just knowledge by a 
gtatement of its dimensions in numbers, that 
its diameter is about 8,000 miles; and its cir- 
cumference about 25,000 miles. 

The most successful attempt I have met 
with to lead the mind out to a comprehension 
of its great magnitude, is that made by Doctor 
Dick in his “Christian Philosopher,” when 
he says, in substance, “If a person from a 
mountain could view 40 miles in every di- 
rection around him, which would include a 
circumference of 250 miles, and, after con- 
templating the scene for an hour, could pass 
instantaneously to another such mountain, 
and so on for 12 hours, and 12 such views in 
a day, it would require 9 years and 48 
days before the whole surface of the 
globe could be contemplated, even in this 
general and rapid manner.” 

Again he says: “ Were a person to set out 
on a more minute survey of the terraqueous 
globe, and to travel till he passed along every 
square mile of its surface, and to continue 
his route without intermission, at the rate of 
30 miles every day, examining the country 
for halfa mile on each side of his path, it 
would require 18,264 years before he could 
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Intelligencer I gave the predicted path of the 
total eclipse of the sun on the 7th of 8th month 
next, from ocean to ocean across the Ameri- 
can Continent, and specified some places at 
which the eclipse can be favorably observed. 
Now, as those eclipses which I calculated 
several years previous to their occurrence for 
1821, ’27, 31, ’36, 38, 51, &e. Ke., all came 
off precisely according to what had been pre- 
viously predicted, J have no apprehension 
whatever but that those in the future, the 
calculations of which rest upon the same 
basis, will also occur at the time predicted, 
and verify the tnvariableness of the move- 
metits of the bodies coneerned in pro- 
ducing eclipses, and that these movements 
are kpown with certainty. And if the eclipse 
shall occur as predicted on the 7th of 8th 
month this year, and be total precisely at the 
times and places specified in its route across 
eur whole Continent, I claim (is this not 
reasonable?) that the statements I have pre- 
viously made, and similar ones which I have 
to make in these communications, are facts— 
known, demonstrable facts; for they all rest on 
the same basis, and must stand or fall to- 


gether, 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

An Exsay read at a Meeting of Friends to pro- 
mote subscriptions to Swarthmore College, held 
at Lombard Street Meeting-House, Balti- 
more, 6th mo. 10th, 1869. By Joun. R. 
KENLY. 


It would be difficult to explain why it is 
that ap,appeal for pecuniary aid, whether the 
object he for public or private use, is met 
with an instinctive objection. Men will give, 
sua sponte, of their own volition, where the 
object ttself is presented, clothed with its own 
dress and address of want. We give cheer- 
fully to the suffering individual; we resist 
when another asks charity for him. There 
are but few of us who have not had this ex- 
perience, abd hence sensitive persons are 
averse to and avoid being placed upon com- 
mittees whose duty it is to solicit money for 
an object, be it ever so praiseworthy. Truly 
it isa thankless labor, and those who do lay 
aside their personal feelings, and engage 
voluntarily and without reward in the pro- 
motion of a good work, deserve at least the 
sympathy of those who say that they approve 
of their purpose. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the objects 
of this meeting, and wish that I could do 
more than give my countenance to their sup- 
ee It appears to me that the Society of 

riends owes to the memory of its founders, 
that the people of this country should be 
better informed as to its principles and 
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Church government. The ignorance in these 
matters surpasses belief, except to one who 
has travelled much in the various States of 
our Union. Outside of the very limited area 
of the Society and its direct influences, the 
word “Quaker” carries with it the oft-told story 
of a visit to New Lebanon and the peculiar 
ceremonies performed by thecommunity there. 
You may bring an intelligent citizen of this 
community, a member of another church, into 
the meeting which assembles jin this house, 
and you will see a smile spread over his face, 
which nothing but a proper sense of decorum 
keeps within limits, at the silence which sur- 
rounds him and the mode of worship, which 
he does not understand and cannot compre- 
hend. If there be preaching, you will per- 
ceive a marked change in his demeanor: he 
is all attention, listening to every word that 
falls from the minister’s lips, and the light of 
truth may and often will find a lodgment in 
his breast. He may never again enter a 
Friends’ meeting house, but he will never 
again laugh derisively when he hears this 
Society spoken of. 

Build up Swarthmore College, and it will 
preach a sermon that the nation will listen 
to; it will remove much of the ignorance 
now existing, and win the favorable consider- 
ation of thoughtful men everywhere, pro- 
vided that Friends be true to their principles. 
No better way of keeping them true can be 
devised, than by the establishment of such an 
educational institution, and bringing within 
the compass of its walls the diterature of 
Friends, which any church might well cher- 
ish an esteem, calculated as it is to beau- 
tify and illustrate the paths of learning 
and of science by the Christian light of its 
pages. As the plant instinctively reaches to- 
ward material light to strengthen and de- 
velop its growth, so does the human mind, as 
it advances in knowledge, yearn for that 
spiritual light to the soul, which, if we have 
faith in what we profess, may be nourished 
and expanded by the writings and lives 
of those Friends whose ministry upon earth 
was, to follow the Light. Let there be this 
pabulum in the libraries of Swarthmore, 
and as surely as the operation of physical 
laws will be the moral growth of its inmates. 

The day of the inauguration of this insti- 
tution will also be one of marked importance 
in the annals of the Society, for the attention 
of the intelligent classes of the whole country 
will be drawn with friendly interest to the 
subject. What and who are these people 
that have thus established a college scarcely 
second to any in the land in the width and 
scope of its instruction? Look—it is within 
the borders of a commonwealth founded by 
one of the same people. Who are they? These 
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and similar inquiries may lead the inquirer 
to learn who George Fox was, and perhaps 
to read his life. Ah, it will be a good thing 
for this country when its citizens learn the 
testimony he bore for truth and conscience’ 
sake. 

It needs but enlightenment, it needs but 
information, for civilization to know how 
much it is indebted to the humble Society of 
Friends; and we trust and doubt not but 
that Swarthmore College, in extending the 
area, will never lessen the weight of the pre- 
cious testimonies borne of the people called 
Quakers. 

It has been but comparatively a short time 
ago since men and women frequented the 
homes of astrologers, to learn the future of 
their own lives and the current of events. 
These astrologers pretended to foretell the 
future of men and things by the position of 
the heavenly bodies, of whose laws and move- 
ments they were utterly ignorant. So great 
was the delusion, that the spiritual anathe- 
mas of the church were powerless to resist 
the tide of superstitious beliefs in the plane- 
tary influences of certain “houses” in the 
provinces framed by these charlatans to 
tyranize over the minds of credulous people. 
Has it ever occurred to those who are op- 
posed to a scheme of wide and enlarged edu- 
- eation, what it was that swept this “ cunning- 
ly devised fabie” into everlasting obscurity ? 
It was education. It was by education in as- 
tronomy; it was by being taught the laws 
which govern the solar system, that the true 
light which shineth from above dispelled the 
darkness which was upon the minds of men, 
and set free the soul, to contemplate with love 
and admiration, instead of fear, the glorious 
beauties of the work of His fingers, “ who 
telleth the number of the stars and calleth 
them all by their names.” 

If it were for none other than opportunity 
for the study of astronomy, we would earnest- 
ly advocate the completion of Swarthmore 
College, for it seems to us that there is a 
peculiar affinity between a Friend and this 
interesting science. The habit of self-exam- 
ination, of self-communing, irresistibly draws 
the mind upward, and as the soul approach- 
es the hills whence cometh its help, the 
mental vision, illuminated through the aids 
of this science, may hereafter find language 
to draw men into humble, silent worship of 
the Almighty Father and Maker of all. We 
believe that many of you will live to look 
with commendation upon the efforts that 
were made to build up so worthy a memorial 
of the principles and aims of the Society of 
Friends. 

We believe that it will do great good ; that 
it will extend and spread the lessons of Him 


who taught on the Mount; that it will prove 
of incalculable benefit to Friends and the 
children of Friends, as well as to others ; and 
that it will be remunerative to the stock- 
holders, for it will supply just such a want 
as is now felt—a religious, not a sectarian 
education, for the youth of both sexes. Com- 
plete it, and our word for it in a few years it 
will be well filled with students from every 
section of our common country. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
From the Preface to “G. Frost’s New Exposition 
to the leading facts of Geology.” (Copyright 
- secured. ) 

In a literal point of view, not much re- 
ference is had in this exposition to the Scrip- 
ture record of the creation of the world, be- 
lieving that the arithmetical meaning ordina- 
rily attached to the numeral 7 in the history 
of the creation is not what was intended by 
the sacred historian. 

Much labor has been bestowed by authors 
to reconcile the Scripture account with the 
present and past geological condition of our 
planet. The present work is not especially in- 
tended either to sustain or to question the 
literal verity of the sacred history of the 
world’s creation. 

As the Scriptures were not written to ex- 
pound mere geological facts, it necessarily 
follows that no discrepancy between the- 
written records and the rocky tablets should 
be permitted to impair the purpose for which 
the Scriptures were written. 

In the judgment of the writer, the verity of 
the a of the Christian religion should 
not be made to depend upon the precise lite- 
ral accuracy of the Jewish records. The pro- 
gress of geological knowledge is supposed to 
indicate great discrepancies between the 
scriptural and the geological evidences of the 
present day, but who is willing to assert that 


irreversible. 

In no respect is the discrepancy greater 
than in the supposed lapse of time needed to 
complete the creation of the world. The 
book of Genesis teaches that, “ In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth,” 
and, “On the seventh day God ended His 
work which he had made;” whereas modern 
geologists teach that myriads of ages elapsed 
during the processes of that great event ; but 
are we prepared to define positively what 
chronological meaning the compiler of the 
book of Genesis intended to affix to the 
numeral “7,” which comprises the entire 
term or cycle of the world’s creation. 

Cruden’s Concordance says: “Seven in 
Scripture is used for a number of perfection ; 
also for a great number.” As no other nu- 








the geological theories of the present time are 
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meral is thus distinguished in the Scriptures, 
it would appear that in the view of the 
sacred historian this had a meaning, or was 
susceptible of a meaning, essentially different 
from what is ordinarily attached to it, in 
chronological or other secular affairs or events. 

As a large part of the Scriptures, especially 
of the Old Testament, is a record of events 
pertaining to the secular condition of the 
Jews, and to their political and social and 
ecclesiastical affairs, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the numeral “7” would necessarily 
occur more freqently than among any other 
cotemporaneous people. 

And when we take into consideration that 
the numeral “7” occurs in the Scriptures 
nearly one hundred times, and unaccom- 
panied with any explanation why events, 
names and circumstances should have oc- 
curred so numerously as to render the use of 
that exponent necessary one hundred times 
correctly to expound their history, are we 
not warranted in the assumption that the 
numeral under consideration did, in the in- 
tention of the compiler of the Scriptures, pos- 
sess a mystical or symbolical, or indefiniteness 
of meaning, more or less distinct from what 
we ordinarily attach to it. 

The second definition of Cruden says: 
“Seven is also used for a great number.” In 
regard to the problem under consideration as 
to the lapse of time needed to perfect the pro- 
cesses of creation, it would appear that this 
definition is sufficiently comprehensive to re- 
concile the Scripture account with the 
present geological condition of the crust of 
the earth, provided that geological condition 
is correctly expounded, and in accordance 
with the principles enunciated in the follow- 
ing work, 
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esas 
From “ The still Hour.” 
YE SAID ALSO, BEHOLD WHAT A WEARENESS 
Is 1T! Matt. 1: 13. 

We offer many dead prayers, through men- 
tal indolence. This fact is often forgotten, 
that prayer is one of the most spiritual of the 
duties of religion, spiritual as distinct from 
corporeal. It is the communion of a spiritual 
soul with a spiritual God. God calls him- 
self the Former, only, of our bodies, but the 
Father of our spirits. So prayer, to be a filial 
intercourse with Him, must be abstract from 
sensation. Do we not naturally seek dark- 
ness in our devotions? So, too, do we seek 
stillness and solitude. Only a Pharisee can 
pray at the corner ofa street. A truly de- 
voted spirit learns to sing from its own ex- 
perience— 

‘ Blest is the tranquil hour of morn, 
And blest that hour of solemn eve, 


When. on the wings of prayer upborn, 
The world I leave,’ 
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Physical enjoyment is as much a drag upon 
the spirit of worship as physical pain. We 
worship One who isa Spirit. A soul caught 
up to the third heaven in devout ecstacy, can- 
not tell wether it be in the body or out of the 
body. 

These well-known phenomena of prayer 
suggest its purely mental character. They 
involve, also, the need of mental exertion. 
‘We may pray with the intellect without pray- 
ing with the heart; but we cannot pray with 
the heart without praying with the intellect.’ 

True, there is, as we shall have occasion to 
observe, a state of devotional eulture which 
may render prayer habitually spontaneous, so 
that the mind shall be unconscious of toil in 
it, but shall spring to it rather as to its na- 
tive and wonted atmosphere of joy. This is 
the reward of practiced efforts in all things. 
But who can number the struggles with a 
wayward spirit, which must create that high 
deportment in devotion ? 

True, there may be hours when the mind is 
alert, from other causes ; when the fountains 
of the soul are unsealed by a great sorrow, or 
a great deliverance ; when before we called, 
God has heard us, and the Spirit now helps 
our infirmities, so that thought is nimble, sen- 
sibility is fluent, and the mouth speaketh out 
of the abundance of the heart. Yet such un- 
forseen and gratuitous aids to mental elastic- 
ity are not the /aw of devotional life. In this, 
as in other things, no great blessing is given 
thoughtlessly, and none can be received thus. 
The law of blessing allies it in some sort with 
struzgles of our own. 

True, God’s condescension is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in His hearing of prayer. 
No ponderous intellectual machinery is need- 
ful to its dignity : no loftiness of reasoning, no 
magnificence of imagery, no polish of diction, 
no learning, no art, no genius. In its very 
conception, prayer implies a descent of the 
Divine Mind to the homes of men; and with 
no design to lift men up out of the sphere of 
their lowliness, intellectually. Bruised reeds, 
smoking flax, broken hearts, dumb sufferers, 
the slow of speech, timid believers, tempted 
spirits,—weakness in all its varieties,—find a 
refuge in that thought of God, which nothing 
else reveals so affectingly as the gift of prayer, 
that He is a very present help in every time of 
trouble. He whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain, ‘has come down and placed 
Himself in the centre of the little circle of 
human ideas and affections,’ as if for the pur- 
pose of making our ‘ religion always the home- 
stead of common feelings.’ It has been de- 
bated by philosophers, whether prayer be not 
of the nature of poetry. Yet poetry has sel- 
dom attempted to describe prayer ; and, when 
it has done so, what is the phrasevlogy in 
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which it has spoken to our hearts most con- 
vincingiy ? No; it portrays prayer to us as 
only 


Indeed, what need have we of more signifi- 
cant teaching on this point than our own ex- 
perience? Setting aside as exceptional, 
emergencies in which God condescends to our 
incapacity of great mental exertion, do we 
not habitually feel the need of such exertion 
in our devotions? Is not even a painful ef 
fort of intellect often needful to recall our 
minds from secular engagements, and to give 
us vivid thoughts of God and of eternity? 
I do not assume that this ought to be so, or 
need be; I speak of what is, in the ordinary 
life of Christians. 

Prayer can have no intelligent fervor, un- 
less the objects of our faith are represented 
with some degree of vividness, in our concep- 
tions of them. But this is a process of intel- 
lect. As we must have clear thought before 
we can have intelligent feeling, so must we 
have vivid thought before we can have pro- 
found feeling. But this, I repeat, is a process 
of intellect. 

Yet, do we not often come to the hour and 
place of prayer, burdened by an exhausted 
body; with intellect stupefied by the absorp- 
tion of its forces in the plans, the toils, the 
perplexities, the disappointments, the irrita- 
tions of the day? How wearily do we often 
drag this great earthen world behind us, into 
the presence of God! Is not our first petition, 
often, an ejaculation for the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit? But, in such a state 
of body and of mind, to acquire impressive 
conceptions of God and of eternity, is an in- 
tellectual change. I do not affirm that a 
state of intellect is all that is involved here; 
but intellectual change is indispensable ; and 
it requires exertion. 

On this topic, what can the man do that 
cometh after the King? Let us hear Jeremy 
Taylor once more. His description of a good 
man’s prayer, though well known, one can 
never outgrow. 


‘The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the breast,’— 
as the mere ‘ burden of a sigh,’ the ‘ falling of 
a tear,” ‘the upward glancing of an eye,’ the 
‘simplest form of speech’ on ‘infant lips.’ 

All this is true, and no idea of the intel- 
lectuality of prayer should be entertained 
which conflicts with this. But we degrade 
the dignity of God’s condescension, if we abuse 
His indulgence of our weakness to an encour- 
agement of our indolence. Must we not wince |, 
under the rebuke of the preacher at Golden 
Grove: ‘ Can we expect that our sins can be 
washed by a lazy prayer? We should not 
dare to throw away our prayers so, like fools.’ 

Coleridge, in his latter manhood, expressed 
his sorrow at having written so shallow a sen- 
timent on the subject of prayer, as that con- 
tained in one of his youthful poems, in which, 
speaking of God, he had said— 

* Of whose all-seeing eye 
Aught to demand were impotence of mind.’ 

This sentiment he so severely condemned, 
that he said he thought the act of praying to 
be, in its most perfect form, the very highest 
energy of which the human heart was capable. 
The large majority of worldly men, and of 
Jearned men, he pronounced incapable of 
executing his ideal of prayer. 

Many scriptural representations of the idea 
of devotion come up fully to this mark. The 
prayer of a righteous man, that availeth 
much, which our English Bible so infelici- 
tously describes as ‘effectual, fervent,’ is in 
the original an ‘ energetic’ prayer, a ‘ working’ 
prayer. Some conception of the inspired 
thought in the epithet may be derived from 
the fact, that the same word is elsewhere used, 
to intensify the description of the power of the 
Holy Spirit in a renewed heart. Thus: ‘ Ac- 
cording to the power that worketh in us,— 
the power that energizes us in a holy life :— 
such is the inspired idea of a good man’s 
praver. 

What else is the force of the frequent con- 
junction of ‘ watching’ and ‘ praying,’ in the 
scriptural style of exhortation to the duties of 
thecloset? Thus: ‘ Watch and pray, ‘ watch 
unto prayer,’ ‘ praying always and watching,’ 
‘continue in prayer and watch :’ there is no 
mental lassitude, no self-indulgence here. It 
was a lament of the prophet over the degen- 
eracy of God’s people: ‘ None stirreth himself 
up to take hold of Thee.’ Paul exhorts the 
Romans to ‘ strive together with him in their 
prayers,’ and commends an ancient preacher 
to the confidence of the Colossians, as one who 
‘ labored fervently in prayer.’ There is no dron- 
ing or drawling effort here. 


ness of our thoughts, the evenness of our re 
collection, the seat of our meditation, the rest 
of our cares, and the calm of our tempest. 
Prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of un- 
troubled thoughts ; it is the daughter of char- 
ity and thesister of meekness. He that prays 
toGod with . . . atroubledand discom- 
posed spirit, is like him that retires into a bat- 
tle to meditate, and sets up his closet in the 
out-quarters of an army, and chooses & 
frontier garrison to be wise in. - 

‘For so have I seen a lark rising from his 
bed of grass, and soaring upwards, singing as 
he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and 
climb above the clouds; but the poor bird 
was beaten back by the loud sighings of an 
eastern wind, and his motion made irregular 
aud inconstant, descending more at every 





‘Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the still-- 
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breath of the tempest than it could recover by 
the libration and frequent weighing of his 
wings, till the little creature was forced to sit 
dowa and pant, and stay till the storm was 
over; and then it made a prosperous flight, 
and did rise and sing, as if it had learned 
music and motion from an angel, as he passed 
sometime through the air, about his minis- 
tries here below. 

‘So is the prayer of a good man. When 
his affairs have required business, . . 
his duty met with infirmitiesof aman, . 
and the instrument became stronger than the 
prime agent, and raised a tempest, and over- 
ruled the man; and then his prayer was 


— broken, and his thoughts were troubled, and 


his words went up towards a cloud, and his 
thoughts pulled them back again, and made 
them without intention; and the good man 
sighs for his infirmity, but must be content to 
lose his prayer; and he must recover it when 
‘ his spirit is becalmed, made even ‘as 
the brow of Jesus, and smooth like the heart 
of God: and then it ascends to heaven upon 
the wings of a holy dove, and dwells with God, 
till it returns, like the useful bee, laden with 
a blessing and the dew of heaven.’ 


te 
For Friends: Intelligencer. 


KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS. 
Camaripeg, Mass., April, 1869. 

My dear friends.—Since my return I have 
been so busy that I really have not had time 
carefully to read over my letters that you 
published while I was in Europe, and which 
were so bad in their chirography that I 
ought not to blame anybody but myself for 
the mistakes, especially of proper names that 
I find in them. 

But I did not give you a single hint upon 
a subject that engaged my attention more 
than any other while I was abroad. I mean 
Freidrich Froebel’s primary education. The 
reason was that it was impossible, while rush- 
ing from place to place, to do any justice to 
a theory of so much importance. I did write 
to some friends, previously interested in the 
subject, several letters on the kindergartens 
of Hamburg, which they collected and: pub- 
lished in the Herald of Health just before I 
returned ; but these I should have revised by 
my later observations had I been here, and in 
fact I was sorry they saw the light. And 
now I desire to begin at the beginning and 
tell you and your friends all that I learnt; 
and all the more, because by the so-called 
Kindergarten which I founded in Boston in 
1860, and by a Guide to Kindergarten which 
I published very soon after, I have contributed 
as much as anybody to mislead the public on 
this subject. 


oe 
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entire injustice to Froebel’s idea and method» 
out of which I conceive is to grow a whole : 
system, commensurate in its scope with Chris- 

tianity itself, it being the most profound appli- 

cation of the commandment to love God with 

all our mind, and heart, and strength, and our 

neighbor as ourself. 
ality, as it is now, made into the true temple 
of humanity by our Federal Constitution 
disencumbered of the compromises, giving for 
the first time in the course of history oppor- 
tunity for the lionlike energies of man, “to 
lie down with the Lamb” of love, while “a 
young child shall lead them” to accomplish 
the manifest destiny of America, which I con- 
ceive to be nothing less than the redemption 
of all nations to the light and liberty of a 
real spirituality. For I am not daunted by 


new country, which exhibits all “the dispro- 


Kindergartens, as they have 
been kept in America hitherto, have done 
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Our American nation- 


























































the evil aspects of the present moment in this 

















portions of an ungrown giant.” Nothing is 
yet stereotyped; and if the true education 
shall, as is entirely possible, be initiated in 
our primary schools, a single generation will 
give quite a millennial aspect to things. 

In a new edition of my Kindergarten 
Guide, which I have published since my re- 
turn, with a preface, some notes and some 
entire new chapters, casting out the old ones, 
I have affirmed, if not shown, that Froebel 
discovered a science and invented an art, as 
truly as did Newton and Laplace, and that it is 
necessary to learn this. Schermerhorn pub- 
lishes the book this week, at No. 14 Bond St., 
New York, and I trust he will send one to 
you, as I asked him todo; and I hope you 
will carefully read at least its preface and the 
first fifty pages. The chapters on “ the Kin- 
dergartner” and on “the occupations,” I 
would like to have extracted in newspapers. 
But after all, there is ever so much more to be 
said, and perhaps I could not better develop the 
subject than to tell you of my observations 
and how the subject rose upon me from the 
beginning. But this is a letter long enough 
to begin with. Next time I will tell you of 
my visit to Hamburg. E. P. P. 


Gp Terapsronee 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 















































































































































Thy letter contained much that was very 
cheering and interesting tous. The quotation 
from Young’s Night Thoughts is appropriate, 
and I admire the language with the excep- 
tion of the word fate, which, although it may 
be proper, always conveys to my mind an 
idea of ambiguity and darkness, associated 
with early impressions of heathen mythology. 
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Neither do I subscribe to Young’s observa- 
tion that “ we take no note of time but from 
its loss.” It wants qualification, but I suppose 
it did not occur to the poet to make excep- 
tions to the broad assertion, or, if it had oc- 
curred, it might have marred the harmony of 
a well-turned period. 


Our cousin —— lies very low. A long 
and quiet life, spent in innocence, benevolence 
and charity, is soon likely to close in serenity 
and peace. I have known few if any brighter 
examples in the unobtrusive exercise of the 
Christian virtues ; few who have kept, with 
greater stability, an eye to the standard of 
uncreated purity in meekness and lowliness of 
heart. . 


Thy affectionate salutation spake words of 
comfort and consolation,and strengthened me 
for the warfare and conflicts of the day. I 
am sometimes ready to conclude that there 
never was just such a time in our Religious 
Society as the present; and yet, in looking 
over the writings of the honorable and the 
worthy who have passed away, I find the 
same feeling or view of things was their ex- 
perience ; so that, upon the whole, perhaps it 
will be as well for each one of us to be dili- 
gent in performing our portion of labor, with- 
out looking too much upon others whom we 
may think fail to do their part. How em- 
phatic is the injunction, “Study to be quiet 
and mind thy own proper business.” This is 
a lesson I daily feel the necessity of learning 
more perfectly. 

In recurring to our late little excursion 
among our Friends, an evidence is merci- 
fully granted that the everlasting truth is 
gaining ground, and that, notwithstanding 
there is much within our borders that is ap- 
pointed unto death, still the shout of a King 
is distinctly heard in the camp; so that it 
only remains for the faithful ones constantly 
to gird up the loins of the mind and watch 
unto prayer. I havea firm faith that He, 
who calls to the work, will equip for every 
encounter—for the Lamb and His followers 
will have the victory. 





We had a Baptist minister at meeting 
yesterday, and after had spoken 
in all his sweet simplicity, this man arose and 
said he felt that he must express his entire 
unity, and tell us that his first serious impres- 
sions were in a Quaker meeting, into which 
he happened to stray when a little lad. He 
said, in the midst of their silence, to him so 
strange, an aged woman arose and said, “ To 
him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
tree of life.” No other words were spoken in 
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the meeting, but this had been a life-message 
to him, encouraging him in many trials. He 
seemed truly exercised by the good spirit. 
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OxssectTions ANSWERED.—A friend who 


has received a letter containing strictures 
upon language used by one of our corres- 
pondents, has so much unity with them, that 
although not designed for publication, he has 
sent us an extract from the letter, which we 
are disposed to notice, to relieve, if need be, 
the minds of others who may have been simi- 
larly impressed. Exceptions are taken to 


the language which occurs in an article pub- 
lished in the 2d No. of this volume, and 


endorsed in No. 10 by N. B. as “ appropriate 


and consistent.” The expression objected to 
is, “ Let us pray for the completion of Swarth- 
more,” &c. 

In opening our columns to the views of 
Friends in relation to subjects which legiti- 
mately claim consideration, we have en- 
deavored impartially to place before our 
readers the conflicting sentiments which 
have been furnished for publication, reserving, 
as has before been stated, the Editorial page 
for the expression of our own views. And 
we presume we feel no Jess care and concern 
than the writer of the letter from which the 
extract was taken, and the friend by whom it 
was forwarded, to publish nothing “ that is 
not in strict accordance with Friends’ prin- 
ciples and testimonies.” 

A- criticism in the form of a suggestion, by 
H. J., on the phrase, “ Let us pray for the 
completion of Swarthmore,” will be found in 
No. 7 of our paper. But as the subject has 
been again introduced, we are willing to ex- 
press our opinion of the language which ap- 
pears to have been so differently understood. 

In the re-perusal of the letter from Central 
New York, in reference to Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and also the comments of N. B. upon it, 
in a later No., our first impressions have been 
confirmed—that they convey the earnest con- 
cern of the writers for the welfare of our 
young people, and that while these are re- 
ceiving a literary education, they should be 
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shielded from influences at variance with 
“the principles and testimonies”? of Friends. 

Regarding Swarthmore as an Institution 
pre-eminently designed to protect our children 
at a critical period in life, when the world is 
opening before them with its fashions and 
follies, its fascinations and allurements, they 
are anxious for itsestablishment. In earnest- 
ness of feeling the language was used, “ Let 
us pray for the completion of Swarthmore,” 
but we presume not with the idea that the 
spirit of prayer is at our command, nor with 
the least intent “to lower the standard of a 
qualification to pray,” as implied in the ex- 
tract to which reference was first made. We 
‘think that a true Friend cannot regard prayer 
in any other than a serious light; and in re- 
cognizing the fact that it is only as ability 
is furnished by “the Father” that any can 
pray “as they ought,” he must feel that the 
aspirations of the heart are ever to be offered 
with reference to the Divine Mind. Truly, 
“God worketh all things after the counsel of 
His own will.” When the heart is moved by 
the tendering influences of heavenly love to 
desire the good of all, or any special class of 


the human family, and believes that this good 
is to be attained, in a degree, through a given 
channel, what is more natural than to desire 
or to pray, as “ prayer is the soul’s sincere de- 
sire,” for the accomplishment of this end? 
The subject of prayer has claimed a large 
share of attention in the present volume, and 


we trust with a reverent spirit. “In its most 
elemental form it is a cry of the soul for help, 
and springs not from the reasoning but the 
emotional part of our nature,” and finds its 
truest expression in private utterance. 

We believe the effect thereof depends more 
upon the sincerity with which it may be 
offered than the language in which it may be 
clothed, although the form of sound words 
is among the important matters to be observed 
on all occasions. 


—~<0——___ 


MARRIED, on the 3d of Sixth month, 1869, at the 
La Pierre House, Philadelphia, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Josepa C. Townsenp, of Baltimore, to A. 
Be.inpa, daughter of David Lee, of Harford Co., Md. 

——,, on the 10th of Sixth mo., 1869, by Friends’ 
ceremony, at the residence of Thomas B. Supke, 
Samvuet T. Loncstrera to Jensie L., daughter of 
Elizabeth L. and the late Wm. Jones, all of Phila- 
delphia. 
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Diep, on the 12th inst., aged 31: years, Hannan P., 
wife of John K. Wildman, and daughter of Cyrus 
and Ruth S. Peirce ; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. She was eminently 
true to her own convictions of right. 

——, at his residence, New Salem, Albany Co., 
N. Y., on the 10th of Tenth mo., 18t8, Titus Rusa- 
MORE, aged 67 years. 

——, on the 4th of Sixth mo., 1869, Anna W. 
Rusumorg, wife of the late Titus Rushmore, aged 
nearly 65 years. Both members of Albany Monthly 
Meeting. 


—, at Trenton N. J., on the 13th inst., Wit- 
1AM C. Braniy, in the 66th yearof his age. A 
member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


, in Salem N. J., on the 3d of Sixth month, 
1869, of pneumonia, Owen Joygs, in the 83d year 
of his age; an Elder and highly esteemed member 
of Salem Monthly Meeting. Seldom are we called 
upon to record the death of one so universally be- 
loved. In his life were beautifully exemplified the 
Chr stian virtues, love, charity, humility, benevo- 
lence and hospitality. His quiet cheerfulness of 
disposition was remarkable, and made his company 
attractive to both old and young. ‘‘ Truly his was 
a green old age.’”? He wasa diligent attender of 
meeting, and in his death society has sustained a 
loss. He lived according to the simplicity of his 
profession; and his peaceful close bore evidence 
that he ‘‘had fought the good fight and kept the 
faith.” 


+ 0m 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

A Meeting of the Committee to aid in Furnishing 
the College will be held on Third-day, 29th inst., at 
3} P.M. 

Aynig Coopgr, Secretary. 


body, to give an extract of a letter from her 
to one of the Editors. Eps. 


There is a considerable mistake in having 
extracted Mrs. Mann’s letter te Mrs. Lowell, 
as a description of a kindergarten. Mrs. 
Mann’s letters about her own little school, 
kept in Boston between the years 1838 and 
1844, was, asis stated in the preface, so much 
in the moral and genial spirit of Froebel, that 
I appended them to my guide instead of a 
more extensive disquisition upon moral and 
religious education. But Mrs. Mann’s 
school was not in the form of a kinder- 
garten; it was merely a genial way of 
teaching the ordinary things which the 
kindergarten postpones until the child has 
been trained in the exercises, enabling it 
t» command the organs of sense, locomotion, 
and manipulation; and apply them practi- 
cally, not only in what is ordinarily called 
play, but in the production of objects of 
beauty, by a method involving his acquaint- 
ance with the general laws of nature, which 
are the highest laws of art; the effect of 
which practical work (on the plan of the 
Creator’s work), is to keep the heart pure 
and innocent, the temper sweet, the spirit 
pious towards God and man; and unfold the 
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mind into an intelligent apprehension of God’s 
works in their form and meaning. 

The children of a kindergarten are directly 
taken up in exercise and work, and indi- 
rectly, by means of these, brought to intelli- 
gence or knowledge of themselves and nature, 
and prepared “to look through nature up to na- 
ture’s God.” I wish this could be said in so 
many words in your next issue. One of the 
greatest hindrances to the spread as well as 
appreciation of Froebel’s kindergarten, is the 
multitude of infant schools which have sprung 
up all over the land, in which ordinary in- 
struction on the old plans is alternated with 
plays that are mere diversion and no means 
of education, as Froebel’s plays always are. 
I made this mistake in my own kindergarten, 
and took a name to my school to which it 
had no right. I have said this in the preface 
to this new and revised edition, and indicated 
the true nature of the kindergarten; and it 
would be an immense satisfaction to me if 
the newspapers and periodicals of the country 
would give to their readers my own statement 
on the subject, for I consider it a subject of 
immense importance. It is in the primary 
education that the great reform in education 
must commence, which will raise it from the 
present state of mere intellectual excitement 
and acquisition, to a moral and religious 
character, by making it practical, that is, pro- 
ductive of objects that shall be exponents of 
the laws according to which they are made. 
It may involve amusements, but they are not 
merely bodily excitement, but also a training 
of the imagination upon the pillars of beauty 
and use, that hold up the roof of the temple 
of American civilization. It is education 
through human work, from motives of love to 
the neighbor, to appreciation of the Creator's 
works in nature. 

le —hainlnlaaapciipeinee 
From the Buston Transcript. 
MODERN JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem stands on the summit of a moun- 
tain range extending many miles north and 
south, east and west. This ridge is broken 
up into countless white peaks and deep vales. 
These are entirely bare save when the dwart 
thorn clusters, or some spring gushes ont of 
the hillside, waking up grass and flowers, or 
some grape vine spreads out its broad leaves, 
or some orchards of olive trees cast their dull 
shadows over the parched ground. 

On thesummit of this range stands the Holy 
City, encircled by the valleys of Kedron and 
Hinnom. It is surrounded by an imposing 
wall, some thirty and forty feet high, upon 
the outside. At first sight, it would seem 
to be almost impregnable, but should some of 
the batteries of the nineteenth century be 
brought to bear upon it, we imagine it would 
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soon fall. It is surmounted by numerous 
towers and parapets, There are now five gates 
through it into the city ; the Damascyps on the 
north, which is the ornamented gate ; St. Ste- 
phen’s on the east; the Western Africans’ on 
the south; Zion’s and Jaffa on the west. 
Formerly there were two others, known as 
the Gate of Flowers and the Golden Gate. 
The length of the walls is more than two and 
a half miles. 

Entering the city, we find the streets are 
narrow, badly paved, if paved at all, and in 
places exceedingly dirty. There are two 
which are called the main streets; one com- 
mencing on the west, at Jaffa Gate, runs to- 
wards the east, and stops at the Harem. 
This is generally called the street of David. 
Another begins at the Gate of Damascus, and 


traverses the city north and south. These: 


streets divide the city into four quarters, 
The northeast is the Moslem quarter; the 
northwest the Christian; the southwest the 
Armenian, and the southeast the Jewish. 
Many other streets lead into these and pass 
into various parts of the city. 

The streets of the centre are covered with 
long, heavy stone arches, with few openings 
for the light to enter. Along the sides of 
these dark avenues are the principal stores 
and shops of Jerusalem. The rooms are from 
four to eight feet square, and six feet high. 
In these the merchants will have all their 
goods, and in the centre sits the salesman. 
Without getting up he can reach from the top 
to the hottom of his goods, and comfortably 
supply the wants of the buyer. It strikes me 
it must be hard work, nevertheless, to be con- 
fined the whole day to such a small compass. 
Only think of carpenters and blacksmiths 
shut up in so small quarters! The question 
naturally arises, where are the horses shod ? 
Invariably, in the street ; and it is an amus- 


ing process, indeed, tor an American to wit- . 


ness. It requires one man to hold the ani- 
mal, another to hold up the foot, and a third 
to fit the shoe and drive the nails. 

Shoemaking seems to be the leading busi- 
ness of the city. No wonder at this, when we 
consider how terribly rough their pavements 
are, and how stony their roads everywhere. 

Most of the people met in the public ways 
look pale and sickly, as though they were 
greatly in want of sunshine and good air. 

The Jews take the lead in trade and many 
affairs. They are shrewd here, as in foreign 
lands. 

Walking through these cheerless stone 
streets, I have felt as if in a vast, dismal 
prison. I would meet but few happy faces, 
and seldom, if ever, hear any merry or joyous 
tones. 

I have aimed to see the modern city as it 
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is, and after spending some ten days of busy 
search within and about it, I am forced to ac- 
knowledge that I have not been able to find 
within these walls what would be called in 
New England a pleasant and home-like spot. 


Of course, there are differences here. Some 
places are to be preferred to others. In the 
Christian quarter, occupying for the most part 
Mount Akra, we find better buildings and 
cleaner streets. By far, this is the most pleas- 
ant part of the city. Most of the houses are 
two stories high, with flat roofs for promenad- 
ing and recreation. Here are the new Eng- 
lish Church, a fine Latin Church almost com- 
pleted, the Hospice of the Knights of St. John, 
the Latin and Greek convents. 

In Jerusalem the people say, “ How beauti- 
ful and pleasant is the Christian qvarter!” 
This is to them what Broadway is to New 
York, or Tremont ‘street to Boston. There, 
too, is the most remarkable building in the 
whole city—the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. No artist could call it a handsome 
structure, adorned with its twin domes, pil- 
lars and mosaics. It seems to be a confusion 
of styles. It was built by St. Helena and 
her son Constantine, on the site alleged to be 
the scene of the crucifixion, entombment and 
resurrection of our Redeemer. Legend and 
tradition have been active in making portions 
of this church most sacred. It is claimed, and 
different parts occupied, by the Latins, the 
Greeks, and the Armenians. As we entered 
it, a Greek priest first waited upon us to the 
central room, where he pvinted out the Holy 
Sepulchre. This is made of beautiful marble. 
Superstition has hung about it two huudred 
lamps, which are kept constantly burning, 
and a mass of the most costly ornaments. It 
is a question if these are not more noticed and 
worshipped than the spirit of Christ. 

Leaving this, a Latin priest conducted us 
to the place of the Holy Cross, which is said 
to have been discovered by the Empress 
Helena. From this apartment we passed to 
that of Mount Calvary. Here was pointed 
out the place where the three crosses stood. 

After this we were specially shown so many 
objects that I cannot attempt to enumerate 
them all. Among others were the Stone of 
Unction, the Well of Helena, the place where 
Christ appeared to Mary Magdalene, the Pris- 
on of Christ, the place where the Cross was 
found, the bonds of Christ, the stairs of Gol- 
gotha, the tomb of Melchizedek, and many 
others of less note. After we had seen them 
all, I could but feel how fruitful is supersti- 
tion, and how readily the ignorant yield to its 
teachings! Pilgrims from all nations flock 
around these fabrics day and night. 

While we were in it, there was a confusion 
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of tongues busy in prayer before the Arme- 
nian, Greek and Latin altars. This seemed 
to me more a Babel of Superstition than the 
sepulchre of the Blessed Redeemer. Were 
the place really known where the Saviour 
was buried, I trust it would be given alone 
to silent prayer and worship. 

The Armenian quarter is situated upon 
Mount Zion, This is the highest part of the 
city. This sect is quite small, but wealthy. 
They have the richest and finest convent with- 
in the walls of Jerusalem; still, it will bear 
poor comparison with some in Italy and other 
parts of Europe. 

The’ Citadel or Tower of Hippicus, is near 
the convent. It strikes me that in almost any 
other city they would not apply the word cita- 
del to such a broken-down structure. It 
would be difficult to define its shape. I can 
say with truth, it is neither square nor round, 
and may possibly be a hundred feet high. It 
is now the abode of a few Turkish soldiers, 
who look as if they were dressed in slouchy 
petticoats and armed with rusty flintlock guns 
and heavy crescent swords. ‘They strut and 
swell as though they were the great heroes of 
the land. 

What is called the Jewish quarter in this 
city is to the east of the Armenian. We passed 
through this part twice, and I have no desire 
to see it again. In ancient times the Jews 
were noted for cleanliness and strict regard for 
the laws of health. But the mass of the Jews 
now in Jerusalem are right the opposite. 
Their houses are small, their streets are mere 
lanes, and many of the hovels in which they 
stay are moving with vermin. It is impossible 
to pass among some of the dwellings without 
being polluted. Their quarter is crowded 
full of occupants. They have immigrated from 
all parts of the world, and they seem willing 
to live any way for the sake of dwelling in 
their Holy City. There is now a great deal 
of poverty among them; still we have been 
told that they are improving. Some Jews in 
New York and other foreign countries have 
given liberal donations to aid the poor and 
furnish them with homes. How fortunate it 
is there are liberal souls in all religious sects. 

The Jews have two synagogues here. These 
are not elegant without, and within they are 
quite plain. We attended one of their Sab- 
bath services. It commenced by the men 
reading various portions of Scripture in a 
standing position. They alone occupied the 
main body of the church, while the women 
were hidden in a small gallery above. At 
the same time of reading they were swinging 
their bodies backward and forward, as if 
they were in extreme agony. By spells they 
would weep and beat their breasts. I en- 
dured this for more than half an hour, and 
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then left, feeling if this was Jewish worship I 
preferred to be spared from it. 

On Friday afternoon, at three o’clock, we 
went to see the wailing of the Jews, which 
has long been an established custom with 
them. They have purchased the right of the 
Turkish Government to assemble every Fri- 
day afternoon, near one side of the Mosque of 
Omar, against a supposed portion of their 
ancient Temple, and there lament and weep 
over their fallen city and faded glories. 

Men, women and children there assemble, 
all coming with Bible in hand and dressed in 
their best suit. The men wear a kind of long 
dressing gowns made of broadcloth or merino, 
or calico, of various colors, having the edges 
trimmed with fur; and upon their heads 
they wear caps turbaned also with fur. Their 
hair is cut short behind the ears, but hangs 
in long curls in front. The better class of 
women are clothed in a white loose dress and 
shawl. 

As they approach the place of weeping they 
usually lean first, for a short time, with their 
heads against the wall, but soon begin to swing 
their bodies back and forth, wringing their 
hands, while a priest, or patriarch, leads off in 
reading selections from the Prophets in most 
wailing tones. 

At certain periods all voices join in the cry, 
tears run down their faces, and they seem to 
be moved by the most agonizing sorrow. Old 
men and women were there with whitened 
locks and feeble step, and they bowed and 
wept in deepest grief. Little children, too, 
were there, their eyes moistened and voices 
trembling as they joined in the heart-touching 
lamentation. 

No looker-on can doubt but there is sincerity 
in this service. The Jews feel that Jehovah 
hears their cries and prayers, and, according 
to prophecy, will restore to them, after long 
seasons of bitter wailings, their lost glories; 
gathering together all the scattered children 
of Israel, and henceforth permit them to live 
and die in the Holy City, and be buried 
among the graves of their fathers. 

This practice is said to have been continued 
from the twelfth century, and perhaps from 
an earlier period. By the Emperor Adrian 
the Jews were driven from the city. During 
the reign of Constantine they were allowed to 
approach only near enough to see it; but at 
length they succeeded in purchasing the privi- 
lege of entering it once a year to weep, and at 
present they are allowed this privilege every 
Friday. 

The Mohammedan quarter is the most ex- 
tensive. However, in this part there is much 
space unoccupied by building, and unim- 
proved. The inhabitants here cannot boast 
of neatness. I do not know as the Arabs or 
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Turks ever do ; from their general appearance 
I should not judge they could. There are 
many idlers here who live about the Harem, 
delighting in quarrels and insulting all who 
approach them... It is said there is much wealth 
here, but one would not mistrust it by? going 
through it. The great attraction of this 
quarter is the Mosque of Omar. 

This is the most magnificent building in 
modern Jerusalem. It stands on thesummit of 
Mt. Moriah, wherethe Temple of the True God 
once stood. It seems sad that ground should 
be thus desecrated. Once it was consecrated 
by true worship, but now it is stained by 
false religion and the grossest superstition. 
This, like the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
is loaded with legends and rival fabrications, 
Some believe it contains the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, and the stone which Jacob used for his 
pillow. The Moslems regard it in sacredness 
next to the Mosque of Mecca. They point 
out the stone upon which Mohammed is to 
sit when he judges the world. Not until 
within a few years could Christians gain ac- 
cess to its interior, but the Pasha has found 
out they have money, and will pay a good 
round fee for entrance, and he is very glad to 
open the door and give them a glance ata 
few objects; but he is very careful to kee 
from them all the mysteries of Mohammed- 
anism. 

Some think that the surroundings of the 
Mosque are very beautiful. But if bare stones, 
a very few inferior trees, and large piles of 
rubbish can add great beauty to a place, then 
surely the environs of the Mosque of Omar 
possess it in excess. 

Not far from this is the Harem, which is 
said to be well supplied with inmates. Mo- 
hammedanism makes woman a slave, and 
degrades her to the lowest condition. 

Here, too, we find the reputed Pool of Beth- 
esda. This is a dry cistern now, of large di- 


mensions. For some two hundred years there . 


has been no water in it, only for a little while 
after the winter rains. By no means is it 
empty, for it contains large quantities of dirt 
and filth. 

The city is now poorly supplied with water. 
The people depend almost entirely upon cis- 
terns for it. At this time, after the lony, dry 
season, it is very poor. In almost every bottle 
that comes upon the table may be seen any 
quantity of animalcule. 

There are some fine wells in the vicinity of 
the city where good water is obtained. In 
the daytime men and women go through the 
streets with their goat-skin bags upon their 
backs, selling this water. We hope their 
number may increase, and the poor wretches 
become rich in distributing pure water to the 
thirsty. 
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No carriages are seen in this city. The 
gates are of such form that they could not 
enter, and should they once get in, there 
would be no streets in which they could run. 

The pavements are so bad it is with diffi- 
culty horses and donkeys can get over them. 
The better classes have their horses, and the 
poorer their donkeys, and when they go out 
of the city they ride horseback. 

The surface in and about the city is very 
uneven. -It is strange the people will endure 
such rough streets and stony paths! When 
I asked why they did not improve the ways, 
the answer was, “ Whose business is it?” So 
it is, perhaps will be, for ages to come; they 
will endure riding over them as they now 
are, because they do not know whose business 
it is to improve them. 

A good variety of languages is spoken in 
Jerusalem—the Arabian, Greek, Italian, Ar- 
menian, French, German, Maltese, Russian, 
English, and I do not know how many more. 

The population ranks as follows: 4,000 
Moslems, 8,000 Jews, 1,800 Greeks, 1,300 
Latins, and 900 of other sects, making 16,000 
in all. 

Each sect has its own schools. Most that 
the Moslems teach their children is the Koran. 
The Jews take special care to educate their 
children thoroughly into their doctrine. 

The Armenians have a college, as well as 
lower schools. The English church here has 
about a hundred hearers on the Sabbath, and 
the German less. 

These are the only established Protestant 
churches in the city. The American mis- 
sionary has given up his field to the English. 

The excavations which are being made in the 
city and upon the outside of the walls, under the 
direction of Col. Warren, are of special in- 
terest to those who are desirous of learning 
the location of Ancient Jerusalem, and the 
many places of peculiar worth connected with 
the history of our Saviour. Most of these 
works are outside of the walls, for the reason 
that the Sultan will not, at present, allow 
them to work where they would like, within 
the walls. 


I spent a day in examining these works. 
Half a mile below the southeast corner of the 
city, in the valley of Kedron, some distance 
below the Pool of Siloam, they have discovered 
a large water-passage cut out of the solid rock, 
running towards the city. “his is some six feet 


high and three wide. I followed it almost to 
the walls of the city, as far as they have 
opened it. Into this. were four stairways lead- 
ing from the surface, having from forty to 
sixty steps, where, it would seem, the people 
were wont to descend for water. Here they 
have found only relics of earthen waterpots. 
Above this they have put down shafts from 
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sixty to more than a hundred feet, and at the 
bottom of those they have run off in horizon- 
tal directions. In one ef them they have 
come to the side or corner of a Jarge and finely 
wrought stone building. In others they have 
discovered remnants of pottery, locks, and 
various fixtures belonging to buildings. 

They feel certain now that portions of the 
old city at least were many feet lower 
than the new. Col. Warren and those who 
have examined the subject carefully are con- 
fident, if these excavations can be continued, 
they will be able to decide positively where 
the Temple stood, and locate the walls of the 
ancient city. Thus the topography of An- 
cient Jerusalem will be decided. 

Nov. 12, 1868. S. H. M’C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“HAVE LOVE ONE TO ANOTHER.” 
BY ZAIDEE PARIS. 
‘*Keep thou my lips !’’ be oft thy pleading, 
For this our souls are daily needing, 
And asking ones our Lord is feeding, 
Then pray to love! 


Know that He giveth for thy keeping 

A heart where evil plants are creeping— 

Weed thou with care, and still unsleeping 
Guard love, sweet love! 


Know, too, thy fairest buds will perish 

If thou one bitter thought dost cherish, 

Thy words will blast, or else will nourish 
Christ’s given love! 


Then pause ere speaking of another ! 

Remember that he is thy brother, 

That all but love Christ bids thee smother, 
Then speak thou love! 


Remember that.thou art exalting 
Thy little self, when thou art faulting 
Another for hia weary halting, 

Then humbly love! 


It matters not how small the failing, 

Thy garments must in dust be trailing, 

When thou dost stoop to the unveling, 
No ill speaks love ! 


Be thou as earnest in concealing 

The earthly fleck as in revealing, 

And thou wilt oftener be kneeling 
For Christ’s sweet love ! 


Speak, speak as if thou wert betraying 

Thine own poor life’s well-hidden straying, 

And aweeter words will then be saying 
Thy Saviour’s love! 


Speak, too, as if thy heart were aching 

With every sound thy lips are waking; 

Learn Christ’s disciple must be taking 
His tones of love! 


Oh! grieve not angels that are bending 

Above thy soul, by ever lending 

A word to note sume slight offending, 
But breathe their love! 


For thus thou’lt be thine owa life losing— 
The love of self—and meekly choosing 
That holier life of Christ’s infusing, 

Love, heavenly love! 
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THE TWO WORKERS. 


Two workers in one field 
Toiled on from day to dav; 
Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay. 
With the same blue sky above, 
The same green grass below ; 
One soul was fu'l of love, 
The other full of woe. 


One leaped up with the light, 
With the soaring of the lark; 
One felt it ever night, 
For his soul wag ever dark. 
One heart was hard as stone, 
One heart was ever gay ; 
One worked with many a groan, 
One whistled all the day. 
One had a flower-clad cot 
Beside a merry rill ; 
Wife and children near the spot 
Made it sweeter, fairer still. 
One a wretched hovel had, 
Full of discord, dirt and din; 
No wonder he seemed mad, 
Wife and children starved within. 


Still they worked in the same field, 
Toiled on from day to day ; 
Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay. 
But they worked not with one will; 
The reason let me tell: 
Lo! one drank at the still, 
And the other at the well. 


—Exchange paper. 
—___—_—~ew-— 


UNNECESSARY FEARS. 

We live in a dangerous world, where ca- 
sualties of every kind frequently occur, and 
where human life,is liable to be destroyed at 
any moment by some unforeseen disaster. If 
we cross the ocean, we must encounter the 
possibility of shipwreck ; if we enter a rail-car, 
we have no assurance that our train will not 
meet with a collision, or run into an open 
draw ; and if we even mount a horse, or walk 
the public street, or sleep in our beds at home, 
we may be thrown, or struck by a falling sign, 
or awaken, too late to find the house in flames. 
Aside from accidents, we are exposed, oftener 
perhaps than we think, to the attacks of ma- 
licious persons, to poison, and to contagious 
diseases. Life being so surrounded by perils, 
care should certainly be taken not to add to 
the constant risk by imprudence and reckless- 
ness; but it is not the less great folly to be at 
all times expecting accidents, and on the look- 
out for them—sutiering the apprehension of 
some dread calamity to spoil the enjoyment 
of present safety. Some persons exhibit a de- 
gree of fright, under what they consider peril- 
ous circumstances, which is quite dispropor- 
tionate to the real hazard—springing only 
from ignorance, and, what is worse, their blind 
terror is very apt to lead them into actual dan- 
ger, in escaping that which is purely imagin- 
ary. Every one, probably, has met with 
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timid ladies, who feared to travel any distance 
by water, preferring always to take the rail- 
road when possible, in blissful ignorance of 
the fact that the per centage of accidental 
deaths on the latter is vastly the greater. A 
thunder-storm, again—how it sometimes ter- 
rifies those who ought to know better! It is 
shown by census returns that deaths from light- 
ning, in the United States, are scarcely one- 
seventh as many as from falls; are, among 
women, outnumbered, forty to one, by those 
resulting from burns and scalds; and are not 
one-sixth as frequent as cases of accidental 
poisoning. How ridiculous, then, to run care- 
lessly up and down stairs, to use fire freely in 
a lozen different ways, and to dose flies, ants, 
and rats with bismuth or arsenic, and yet 
cower trembling under a feather-bed when a 
slight clap of thunder is heard! If people 
would only consider a little, and not give way, 
as some do, to wild terror on the slightest im- 
aginable occasion, much real suffering might 
be avoided, for half the miseries of life consist 
in anticipating the other half. 

ee - 


“10! 1AM WITH YOU ALWAY.” 





A mother, one morning, gave to her two 
little ones books and toys to amuse them while 
she went to attend to some work in an upper 
room. 

A half hour passed quietly, and then a 
timid voice at the foot of the stairs called 
out,— 

“Mamma, are you there?” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

“ All right, then ;” and the child went back 
to its play. 

By-and-by the question was repeated : 

“ Mamma, are you there ?” 

“Ta.” 

“ All right, then ;” and the little ones, re- 
assured of their mother’s presence, again re- 
turned to their toys. 

Thus we, God’s little ones, in doubt and 
loneliness look up and ask, “ My Father, art 
Thou there?” and when there comes in an- 
swer the assurance of His presence, our hearts 
are quieted. —Exchange. 


———__---2n9p—> 
From The Friend. 
TREE MINING. 


From the new work by Prof. Cook on the 
Geology of New Jersey, the following account 
of Tree Mining in New Jersey is condensed. 
In most of the marsh, known as the “ Jersey 
Flats,” near the upland, which is shallow, 
fallen timber is found buried ; and the stumps 
of trees are still standing with their roots in 
the solid ground where they grow. The tim- 
ber found in this condition is of eak, gum, 
magnolia, cedar, pine, and other species, such 
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as are now the natural growth of the country. 
Where they are of pine, cedar, or other dura- 
ble wood, their broken and weather-worn 
trunks are seen projecting above the marsh 
which has overrun the place of their growth. 
On the land-side of the beaches, along the sea- 
shore, large numbers of leafless and dead red 
cedars may be seen standing in the marsh, the 
indestructibility of the wood keeping the 
trees erect, although the marsh has, in some 
instances gathered around them to the depth 
of several feet. 

The remains of the trees are not equally 
abundant in all localities, owing partly, per- 
haps, to difference of exposure, but more to 
the differences in durability of the various 
species of wood. In many places where oak, 
gum, and other deciduous trees were known 
to stand formerly, there are no traces of them 
now; they have entirely rotted away. On 
the contrary, the pine and the red and white 
cedar are almost indestructible. Pine stumps 
are found several feet under the marsh, where 
they have been for an unknown period, and 
which retain the characteristic smell and ap- 
pearance of the wood almost as perfectly as 
the fresh-cut specimens. At several places 
in southern New Jersey, an enormous amount 
of white cedar timber is found buried in the 
salt marshes, sound and fit for use, and a con- 
siderable business is carried on in mining this 
timber and splitting it into shingles for mar- 
ket. In some places it is found so near the 
surface that fragments of the roots and 
branches are seen projecting above the marsh, 
while in other cases the whole is covered with 
smooth meadow-sods, and there is no indica- 
tion of what is beneath till it is sounded by 
thrusting a rod down into the mud. 

The tree of which these swamps are com- 
posed, is the white cedar, the Cupresus thy- 
vides of the botanists. It is an evergreen, 
which thrives best in wet ground, and in fa- 
vorable situations forms dense swamps. It is 


most commonly found on the head-waters of 


streams, 

Timber which is buried in the swamp un- 
dergoes scarcely any change ; trees which are 
found several feet under the surface, and 


which must have lain there for hundreds of 


years, are as sound as ever they were ; and it 
would seem as if most of the timber which 
had ever grown in these swamps was still pre- 
served in them. Trunks of trees are found 
buried at all depths beneath the surface, quite 
down to the gravel; and so thick, that in 
many places a number of trials will have to 
be made before a sounding-rod can be thrust 
down without striking against them. Tree 
after tree, from two hundred to one thousand 
years old, may be found lying crossed one 
under the other in every imaginable direction. 


Some of them are partly decayed, as if they 
had died and remained standing for a long 
time, and then been broken down. Others 
have been blown down, and their upturned 
roots are still to be seen. Some which have 
been blown down, have continued to grow for 
along time afterwards, as is known by the 
wood on the under side being hard and boxy. 
These trunks are found lying in every direc- 
tion, as if they had fallen at different times, as 
trees would in a forest now. 

The cedar logs which are buried in the 
swamps are mined, or raised, and split into 
shingles ; and this singular branch of indus- 
try furnishes profitable occupation to a con- 
siderable number of men. 

In conducting this latter business, a great 
deal of skill and experience is requisite. As 
many of the trees were partly decayed and 
worthless when they fell, it becomes impor- 
tant to jucge of the value of the timber before 
much labor is wasted upon it. With an iron 
rod the shingler sounds the swamp until he 
finds what he judges to be a good log; he 
tries its strength and size with a rod; with a 
sharp cutting spade he digs through the roots 
and down to it; he next manages to get a 
chip from it, by the smell of which he can 
tell whether it was a windfall or a breakdown ; 
that is, whether it was blown down or broken 
off, The former are the-best, as they were 
probably sound when they fell. If he judges 
it worth taking, he cuts out the matted roots 
and earth from over it, and saws it off at the 
ends. This latter operation is easily perform- 
ed, as the mud is very soft, and without any 
grit. By means of levers he then loosens it, 
when it at once rises and floats in the water, 
which is always very near the level of the 
swamp. The log is then cut into shingle 
lengths, and split into shingles. The logs are 
sometimes, though rarely, worked for thirty 
feet. 

It isvery interesting to see one of these logs 
raised. It comes up with as much buoyancy 
asa freshly fallen cedar; not being water- 
logged at all. The bark on the under side 
looks fresh, as if it had lain but a few days; 
and what is remarkable, the under side of the 
log is always the lightest; the workmen ob- 
serve that when the log floats in the water it - 
always turns over, the side which was down 
coming uppermost. The buoyancy of the 
timber remaining, it is probable the lower 
logs rise in the mud when the roots over them 
are cut loose, and the logs which laid upon 
them are removed. 

These logs are found not only in the swamp, 
but also out in the salt-marsh, beyond the 
living timber. Such marsh has, however, a 
cedar swamp bottom, which has been overrun 
by the tide. The heaviest part of the busi- 
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ness in making the shingles is done in the 
' neighborhood of Dennisville. 
; By sounding with an iron rod, these logs 





from one to ten fect, and some have said for 
even more than that. At Dennisville a well 
was dug in the.marsh eleven feet in depth. 
The mud near the surface was the common 
blue mud of the marshes ; at a small depth 
the peaty cedar swamp-earth was reached, 
and in it cedar timbers, logs and stumps, were 
found for several feet, and near the bottom 
the sweet gum (Liquidambar styraefolia) and 
the spoon-wood or magnolia (Magnolia glauca) 
were found. The well reached hard bottom. 
The white cedar grows on peat, and its roots 
run near the surface, so that it might be sup- 
posed the mud had settled with them, were it 
not for the fact that, when cedar grows where 
the mud is shallow, so that its roots reach 
hard bottom, its wood is unfit for timber, the 
grain or fibres being so interlocked that it will 
not split freely. Snch is found to be the case 
in the buried timber ; the bottom layer, as it 
is called, is worthless. From this the infer- 
ence is conclusive that the hard ground was 
above tide-level when these trees grew. 
Large stumps are frequently found standing 
directly on other large logs, and with their 
roots growing all around them, and then 
logs still under these, so that one soon be- 
comes perplexed in trying to count back to 
the time when the lower ones were growing. 
Dr. Beesley, of Dennisville, some years since 
communicated to the newspapers an article on 
the age of the cedar swamps, which was 
copied by Mr. Lyell in his Travels in the 
United States, in which Dr. B. says that he 
“counted 1,080 rings of annual growth be- 
tween the centre and outside of a large stump 
six feet in diameter, and under it lay a pros- 
trate tree, which had fallen and been buried 
before the tree to which the stump belonged 
first sprouted. This lower trunk was five 
hundred years old, so that upward of fifteen 
centuries were thus determined beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, as the age of one small 
portion of a bog, the depth of which is, as yet, 
unknown.” 


































































ITEMS. 

‘¢ Tue HADROSAURDS, an extinct gigantic fossil rep- 
tile from New Jersey, which Mr. Hawkins is attempt- 
ing to restore in its natural proportions at the Cen- 

’ tral Park, appears to have been shaped very much 
like a kangaroo, with its long, powerful tail trailing 
upon the ground, small front feet rarely used, but 
with birdlike hind feet, the chief organs of locomo- 
tion. Were the tail cut off and the front limbs al- 
tered into wings, the Hadrosaurus would be a bird. 
The similarity of his feet to the celebrated footmarks 

| of the Connecticut sandstone has led some to sug- 
i . gest that the supposed birds of the track period 
were not true birds, but reptiles. 










































































Mr. Hawkius, at 





can be felt under the surface at all depths, | 





INTELLIGENCER. : 





a recent meeting of the New York Lyceum, stated 
that some of the Connecticut impressions appeared 
to have been made by marsupials, or the kangaroo 
tribe. Prof.C. H. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth College, 
argued that, since both the marsupial and reptilian 
structure approximated to the bird type, the kan. 
garoo shape of some of the stony tracks did not 
prove the Connecticut animal to have been a mar- 
| Supial any more than a Hadrosaurus; and, as the 
| reptiles predominated in that period, the presump- 
tion was entirely in favor of the simpler forms, 
Furthermore, as long ago stated, the footmarks were 
clearly made by three groups: first, the real birds ; 
second, reptiles like the kangaroo and hadrosaurus; 
third, by true reptiles. He stated that several slabs 
displayed impressions of the tail, either trailing 
behind as the animal walked, or used as a support 
when at rest.”’ 


JERUSALEM.—It is stated that a turnpike road is 
now in course of construction between Jaffa, the 
old Joppa, on the sea coast, and Jerusalem, a dis- 
tance of thirty-six miles. The engineering is very 
rude, tut part of the road is already finished, over 
which is running an omnibus, driven by a New 
England stage driver, one of the survivors of the 
American colony at Jaffa. The Turkish Government 
has collected $250,000 to pay for the road, and also 
compels the inhabitants to work upon it, at very 
low rates of wages. Toll gates have already been 
established. Jaffa is only accessible in a calm, bet 
with this disadvantage, its exports of cotton, fruit, 
oil, and sesame seeds amount to $2,000,000 per 
anaum. 





By means of an exceedingly delicate galvano- 
meter it has been den onstrated that an appreciable 
amount of heat comes from the stars. The image 
of a bright star, formed in the focus of a large 
telescope, falls on the surface of the thermopile, 
when the needle is deflected by the heat of the star. 
So delicate is the instrument that the apparatus 
must be attached for hours to the telescope before 
it will come to rest or the image of the star can be 
allowed to fall upon it. Arcturus aud Regulua 
each deflected the needle three degrees in a quarter 
of an hour, and Sirius two degrees. Pollux gave a 
deflection of 1} degrees; but, singularly enough, 
its companion star, Castor, gave no deflection. 


Snort Rute To Mgasure Grain.—An exchange 
says: ‘‘It is convenient to farmers and purchasers 
to have au easy and correct rule by which to mea- 
sure corn in cribs. Here is one: Having leveled 
the corn in the crib. measure the length, breadth 
and depth, and multiply them together, and deduct 
from the product one-fifth, and you have the num- 
ber of bushels in the ear; for shelled corn take one- 
half. To be strictly correct, add half a bushel for 
every one hundred. Persons who are fond of 
cyphering can test the correctness of this rule by 
taking 1,878 solid inches for a foot, and 2,150 
inches in a bushel, and see that the latter is nearly 
one-fifth larger than the former.”.—N. Y. Indepen- 
dent. 


THERE is a micrescopic fungus always found in 
milk after being exposed for 15 or 20 hours in the 
air in summer, even before it tastes the least sour. 
Some Geyman physicians think this fungus the 
cause of disturbances of digestion in children fed on 
milk; and they say that these often cease when 
precautions are taken, such as to give the milk as 
fresh as possible, and to keep it in a bottle com- 

pletely filled and tightly corked. It should also be 


| kept at a temperature as nearly as po sible that of 
the milk as it came from the cow. 
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FRIENDS’ INT 





PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 26, 1869. 


MRS. S. J. MILNER, 


Trimming and Variety Store, 
GERMANTOWN WOOLS AND ZEPHYRS, 


Hew York Wax & Materials for WaxWork 


FRENCH GLASS SHADES AND STANDS, 
WREATHS IMMORTELLES, 


No. 1703 Chestnut Street, 
65 4t PHILADELPHIA. 


GIDEON FROST’S 


New exposition of the leading facts 
of Geology, including a disqui- 
sition upon the origin and 
formation of Coal and 


Petroleum. 
Sent free of postage upon the remittance of 50 cts. 
to the author, Greenvale, Long Island. 6v tf 


OCEAN HOUSE, 
Cape May, N. J. 


THIS WELL-KNowN and Favorite Hovse having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
Re-opgngp by the undersigned, as a first-class 
Family Hotel, on the 19th of June next. 

The Ocean Hovss is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to Famt- 
LIES on account of quiet, and the high character of 
its guests ; and it will be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. Seventy-five New Bathing Rooms 
and seventeen Sleeping Rooms on ground floor have 
been added, and many other important improve- 
ments, which will contribute greatly to the comfort 
of visitors. 

The Proprietors have had several years’ experi- 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help which will equal that of any other House on 
the Island. 


ELLIGENGER. 








A FEW SELECT BOARDERS, 


Who wish a quiet home for the Sammer season, can 
be comfortably accommodated at a private residence, 
in a Friend’s family, near Buckingham Meeting- 
house, on the Turnpike road between Doylestown 
and Lambertville. Access by North Penna Railroad 
to Doylestown, thence by the Mail Stage, which runs 
twice a day by the door. No children taken. 

WM. BALDERSTON, 

6mxitp Lahaska P. O., Bucks Co.; Pa. 


BEECH COTTAGE, 
Corner of Pacific and Michigan Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ELIZABETH HARTLEY, 
xmx MARY A. HICKS, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second 8St,, Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Summary of Christian Doctrines 


As held by the Society of Friends. 
By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


A valuable little work for distribution. Price, 
stitched, 15 cts.; paper cover, 18; flexible, 25, 
$1.25, $1.50 and $2.40 per doz. 


ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 
EDUCATION 


The Duties of Young Persons in Civil Life. 
By JAMES MOTT. 


} Proprietors. 








3we xmo 


Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to| price in one vol., 40 cts. Each part separately, 


all who favor the Oczan House with their patronage. 
As formerly, No BAR on the premises. 
J For Rooms, &c., address 


LYCETT & SAWYER, 
JOHN W. LYCETT, Cape May, N. J. 
HENRY W. SAWYER, x5 3mo 828 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Eighth Session of this Institution will commence on 
the 17th of Fifth month, 1869. 
Terms $108 per session of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 


For full particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 36wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 








flexible cover, 25 cts. 
WILL SHORTLY BE ISSUED, 


Dr. Parrish’s Letter to a Young Woman, 


Sixth edition, per doz., 50 cts. 


FOR SALE BY 

T. E. Coapman, Gen. Agent, No. 3S. 5th, up stairs. 
EBuzasera W. Hanrttey, 915 Spring Garden St. 
JosEPH ARNOLD, JR., 134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 

Eut M. Las, Friends’ Schoel, Baltimore. 

GrorcE O. Fritts, Macedon, N. Y. 

Bens. StRattaN, Richmond, Ind. 

Puese Grirrita, West Chester, Pa. 

Joun J. Cornett, Mendon, N. Y. 

And other Agents of 
612 FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
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FRIENDS’ 
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- LHEDs’ COTTAGE, 
CAPE ISLAND, 


Is situated on Franklin St., east of National Hall. 
Persons desiring the comfort of a quiet seaside 
resort, can, we trust, find it with us. 
6m63t , G. HOWARD LEEDS. 


WANTED, 


A Young Man in a Publishing and Book Honse. 
Address in hand of applicant, giving reference 
and pay required. “a 
x2xtf Care of Emmor Comty, Office Intelligencer. 


GOODS FOR. THE SEASON, 


JUST San” 


iends Cental by Goods Store, 


1000 yds Crape Maretz Modes, at 25c, werth 50. 

50 Mode Shetland Shawis. 

acne Shetland ney ls. 

5 Pear t W 

8-4 Pia oan Pilato Dresses and Shawls; 

our aon selection, 
25 -ps. of various Datk Skades of Tamartiues of 

our own importation. 

Piain Ground India Silk with spots. 

Plain Shades of Bombazines. 

Plain Shades of Alpacas. 

All of our own importation. 

No such goods in this country, 

Friends até invited to-éall ‘andisee-them. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


emoxieeetz §Seventh and Areh Sis. ‘Philada. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENT. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., | Se 


Has just received 2 lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
for Friends, manufactured expressly’for him, and 
the ‘only lot in this country-—the nicest summer 
dress a Friend can have, | 

Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 

Mode and Brown Silk-finish Alpacas. 

Lot of Mohair Melanges, 25 cts. 

Dark Brown Striped Silks, $1.75. An Auction 


bargain,. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.873—cheap. 

Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 

Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 

Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc. 

4-4, 5-4:and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends 

Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama 
Shawls. 

A lot of neat English Lawns, 25 ots. 

Bound Thibet Shawls—a good assortment. 

J. J. L. has this season madé extra exertions to 
procure goods for Friends. He aims to make his 
Store HeapquaRters for S for.Friends. Please 
call and examine his s ems xi 515 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| [Boarding and and Day Day: School for Girls, 
Will Re-open Ninth mo. 13th, 1869, 
At 462 Pranklin Street, Philadelpbia. 


Thorough instruction will be given in the usual 
English Branches , also in the Latin, German and 
French Languages. 

For Circulars or further particulars, we refer to 
Mary Anya Lonostretu, 1306 Filbert St. 
Racuet T. Jackson, 141 N. Twentieth St. 
Dittwyn Parris, 1017 Cherry St. 

Lypia GittiscHamM, 1616 Vine St. 
Heten G. Lonostrets, 110 S. Seventeenth. 


x26em SUSAN HAYHURST, Principal. 


STORE FOR SALE. 


A New Stock of Goods and Store Fixtures fer sale. 
Business well established and prosperous. Located 
in McLean Co., Ill., in a pleasant village in the 
midst of a settlement of Friends. Stock worth 
$3500 to $4000. Will be sold at invoice. The 
store, with a pleasant dwelling and fine grounds, 
can be rented reasonably, and for any length of 
time. This is a fine chance for business. 

Address BENJ. MAROT, 

Benjaminville, 111., 
or T..N. SOWERS, 

Dayton, Ohio. 


Guan ER 
FURNISHING TAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

4 General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
_36 69 ly 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 
Ne, 526 Callowhill Street, 


Keep on band a large assortment of fine WALNUT «nd 
COTTAGE TSR oRS Abo fretelws HAIR 
HUSK MATTRESSES. Kenovating of Oid Mai- 
aon Varnishing and Kepuiriog attended to wit! promptness. 
REDUCED. mwexi wyp 


62640 





‘SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following New and desirable Gouds are well worth the at 
tention of Friends. 


I have win received a large stock of THIBET WOOL 
SHAWLS. Bound and Unbotnd. Also a large assortment of 
SILK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. dc. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is about half block from the Meeting-house, between 
14th and 15th Sts., New York City. 912 68 1 yp 


WM. HEACOCK’S 
FURSITORE WAREROCHS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let for Storing Furniture. 
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